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THE CASE FOR FRENCH
(1942)
IN the September Fortnightly Professor Allison Peers, under the
title " The Tyranny of Frcnch/'attacked the quasi-monopoly which
that language now has in our school system. lie raised other
questions too; he complained, with justice, of the inadequate pro-
vision for the teaching of modern languages in our universities
and of the neglect of the scientific study of modern societies, a
study naturally, though not inevitably, associated with linguistic
studies.
The position of French in the English secondary system is due,
first of all, to its replacing Greek and later, and not so completely,
Latin in the standard curriculum. It has become the standard
second language as Greek used to be. And its position is now
endangered because of the very mixed reasons why a knowledge of
French became, in the late seventeenth century, what a knowledge
of Latin had long been, a mark of the educated man. Some of those
reasons are now obsolete; some are not,
French, in the two centuries between the Peace of Ryswick, and
the first Battle of Sedan, was the language of what was thought to
be, and for long was in fact, the most powerful European state.
More educated people, more people in the movement of the age,
spoke French as a native language than spoke German or Russian,
and many more spoke French than spoke English, Spanish or
Italian. In French, the great conflicts of the flesh and the spirit were
carried on. It was the second language of Frederick the Great,
Catherine the Great, Gibbon, Grimm, Alfieri, It would be hard to
name an eminent Englishman of the eighteenth century who could
not read French, and some, like Charles James Fox, spoke it
admirably. French was then a necessity* But it was also a luxury.
Paris was the centre of more than intellectual fashions and this left
its trace on the language of diplomacy, war, cookery and fashion as
early Italian pre-eminence in music left its trace in the language of